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advice to the King was consistently good; in spite of the obstacles which
were put in his way he succeeded in the difficult task of balancing the
Irish budget, and he must be accounted an able officer, but nothing he
could say carried weight with James: on one occasion James told him
that he had been so short a time in Ireland that he could not possibly
give "His Majesty so good an account as he had already received from
persons of undoubted integrity and zeal in his service": a plain acknow-
ledgement of TyrconnePs commanding position and incidentally a
claim that * 'integrity and zeal*' were sufficient qualifications for high
office. Clarendon noticed with regret that Ormonde, in spite of his long
experience, was not consulted on Irish affairs.

In June 1686 Tyrconnel returned to Ireland with a commission as
Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief, and Clarendon's situa-
tion became even more unsatisfactory. It was to be expected that there
would be an acceleration in the process of getting rid of the Protestants
in the Army, and Clarendon had to conceal his chagrin at many irregu-
larities which he was powerless to prevent; he had to see men deprived
for no fault of commissions for which they had paid all the money they
had, the dire effects on discipline when the new officers refused to obey
their immediate superiors, to say nothing of the insubordination of the
Army to the civil power instanced when soldiers boarded incoming
ships and prevented the Customs officers from levying duties. But
Tyrconnel went far beyond his province and invaded the civil adminis-
tration, the appointment of sheriffs, the admission of Catholics to the
freedom of boroughs and so on. Week by week Clarendon's letters to
his brother are full of complaints on these heads; he summed them up
in one letter to Sunderland written shortly after Tyrconnel's arrival:

Certainly never any chief governor before me was directed to
devolve all the power granted by his commission to another in
command subordinate to him. There is nothing the King has
directed to be done that I could not have performed as fully to His
Majesty's satisfaction, even by the judgement of those whom my
Lord Tyrconnel has employed, and whose advice and assistance
I would have taken. The same work should have been done much
more for His Majesty's service, and I will have the vanity to say not
near that dissatisfaction given, which, I fear, is occasioned by the
unhappiness of his lordship's temper; and I should not have been
exposed to the descents of every man how little the King thought
to trust me, and how ill an opinion he has of me.

There is no room to doubt that4n the matter of Ireland James allowed
himself to be hoodwinked by Tyrconnel and Sunderland. Except for a